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pent mansion is now in course 
: tion, as a rendezvous for members 
le two Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bin ay the Fs designs of Sir Robert 
tke, RB. A., F. R. S., and his brother, 
bhi Eeq. It is situated on the 
or “sweet, shady side,’’ of Pall Mall, 

Over against the court of Mar 


bs na ger lies at its back i the front of 
: ortega $7 feet in width, 


height from the ground line to the 
is of a 


. it highly enriched character 
argughout; and its architectural composition, 
be is extremely beautiful, is thus described 


! il Engineer and Architect’s Journal, 
= Work of first-rate merit commenced during 
year. 

wis daschtatere, marking the separation 

ef the ground story from the principal floor, 

forward in the centre of the 

over four Corinthian columns, di- 

thy front, horizontally, into two equal 
‘Phe centre space on the ground- 

d by the portico, which projects to 

line of the area, the centre interco- 
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lumniation is wider than the rest, forming 
the entrance to the hall; the four columns 
stand upon pedestals, four feet high, with 
base mouldings and cornice. The upper 
part of the building is terminated with a 
delicate Corinthian entablature and balus- 
trade, a, to the whole height, 
breaking furward with the centre of the 
building, which corresponds in width with 
the portico on the ground-floor; thus the 
front is divided vertically into three main 
compartments, the centre being less in width 
than the other two, which assume the appear- 
ance of wings—the effect of a —_ indi- 
cated hy the projectin ico on the ground- 

Bing thus muleteined throughout the 
whats height of the building. 

“ The angles of the centre division, on the 
prineipal story, are formed of rusticated 
pilasters ; the principal window occupies the 
space between these pilasters, which having 
neither bases nor capitals, produce a unifor- 
mity in the lines round the window, giving 
it the appearance of being contai in a 
frame. This window, designed with ante 
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in lieu of architectrave, supporting an enriched 
entablature, is much wider than the rest, and 
standing clear of the pilasters, with its mould- 
ings to profile, forms in itself a feature in 
the design. Rusticated pilasters, similar to 
those already cescribed, divide each wing on 
the principal floor into three equal recessed 
oblong spaces, containing the windows, simi- 
lar in design to the one already described, 
except that the mouldings to the ante and 
entablature do not profile, but stop against 
the inner side of the pilasters. The ground 
story is rusticated, and the windows have 
semicircular heads, with radiating rustics and 
impost mouldings. A balcony, projecting 
three feet, continues throughout the whole 
line of front, and breaks forward with the 
portico, the parapet being formed of pedestals, 
with intervening panels of richly-designed 
foliage, cast in metal in high relief, and the 
landing supported by elaborately enriched 
consoles. The frieze of the entablature over 
the ground mg! is filled with convex panels, 
enriched with laurel leaves, and over each 
column of the portico are shields, bearing the 
arms of the Universities. The whole of the 
ornamental detail throughont is designed to 
correspond in richness of effect with the Co- 
rinthian capitals of the columns, which have 
their central volutes entwined. Below the 
ground story there are two stories, a Mezza- 
mine and basement, which are screened by 
the area parapet (not shown in the Engra- 
ving.) 

“ The bas-reliefs in the panels above the 
‘windows of the principal fluor require _parti- 
cular notice; they are executed in Roman 
cement by Mr. W. G. Nicholl, from designs 
by R. Smirke, Esq., R. A., and illustrate 
those exalted labours of the mind which it 
is the peculiar province of the Universities to 
foster and promote. They recall to mind 
the sovereignty of Greece and Italy in the 
divine art of poetry, and the full measure of 
intellectuality vouchsafed to the inhabitants 
of this our portion of the globe. In the centre 

el Minerva and Apollo preside on Mount 
Tisinas. a female figure personifying the 
river Helicon forms part of the group, and 
pours from an urn the source sacred to the 

1 of verse; the Muses surround them at 
the foot of the Mount. In one of the ex- 
treme panels allusion is made to the popu- 
larity of the Iliad, in which Homer is repre- 
sented singing to a warrior, a female, and -a 
youth; in the other, Virgil is represéited 
singing his Georgics to a group of peasants: 
the remaining four panels represent, Ist, Mil- 
ton reciting his verses to his daughter, in- 
spired by a superior agency seen hovering 
‘over him; Shakspeare attended by Tragedy 
and Comedy; Newton explaining his system ; 
and Bacon recommending his philosophy to 
his auditors, 
~ & Although a description of this architec- 


- ing apartment or drawing-room, 54:3 by 27% 
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tural composition, and not criticism, is og 
intention at present, we may be permitted tg 
observe, that it possesses an air of mom 
mental grandeur, admirably suited to 5 
building, which, from its connexion with the 
Universities, awakens attention to those 
proud features of our constitution; and, 
furthermore, that too much cannot be said 
in favour of the practice resorted to in thi 
building, of courting the aid of the sisterg 
to enliven architecture, and reveal thei 
tion of the building; especially when 
opportunity offers, as in this instance, 4 
thereby imparting to the edifice a high 
intellectual character. Gs 

“ The public, who must ever feel interested 
in the judicious application of scul 
buildings erected at the experise of the nation, 
cannot but applaud that taste and li 
which, as in the case before us, p ; 
public display of the art on the part of pm 
vate individuals.” 


The interior of the mansion is thus @& 
tailed in the “ Public Improvements” m6 
tion of the Companion to the Almanac ix 
the present year: 


“ The entrance vestibule has a flight 
steps between two square pillars, or orthes 
styles, as they are sometimes termed, whic’ 
leads up to a spacious doorway spun 
staircase. To the right of this 1s the : 
toom, a noble apartment, extending the 
depth of the west side of the building, 
measuring 65:6 by 32 feet, by 20 feta ® 
height. It is divided by bold anta, -ofscap 
liola, in imitation of granite, into three com 
partments longitudinally, those at the enls 
having each a chimney on the side fecag 
the entrance, and three windows in the 
joining one, that is, three towards Pall 
and three at the opposite or south end of the 
room. On the other side of the hall iss 
morning-room, 32 by 27°6 feet, lighted by te 
three windows to the east of the entrane # 
From this a natrow but long vaulted comds B 
leads past a small inner court, to the how E 
dining-room, at the south-east angle of tea 
building, which is 27°6 by 19, and has 
coved ceiling. These are the only publ 


rooms on this floor. Above-stairs is ane bag ah 
of the front. Owing, therefore, to the dig 
e 


and 22 high, extending over hoth the mom 
room and vestibule, consequently having #™ 
windows, one of which is that in the ¢ 


rence in the breadth of the piers it is di 
by projecting ante into two compartmell 
each of which has a chimney-piece ; | 

the one above the morning-room facing @ 
windows, the other, and that in the lew 
division on its west side, or at one end ¢ 
room, with a rich sham-door at the opp 
one. The ceiling and cornice are mucat 
corated, and the walls will be decorated 
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formed by rich mouldings of papier- 
maché, and the walls themselves painted of 
a cane or buff colour highly polished. Ad- 
pining this, and over the coffee-room, are 
libraries, 36°6 by 32 feet, and 32 by 28 
, and of the same height as the drawing- 
tom. They are both fitted up with book- 
of Russian-birch, an exceedingly beau- 
ifal-veined and spotted wood. From the 
Windows of the larger or back library there 
ig @ very agreeable view of Marlborough 
House and its gardens. There is another 
ifartment called the writing-room, which is 
the house dining-room, and of the same 
ions. Besides these there are two 
-rooms, a smoking-room, and some 
ifs on a second floor, of which there is no 
cation in the facade, they being lighted, 
of them, by windows on the south side, 
by skylights. Owing to this the 
is not lighted by a lantern in the 
‘feof, but by windows high up on the side 
fing the drawing-room. The foundations 
vere commenced in November, 1835.” 
Manners and Customs. 


EAST INDIAN WEDDING. 


faz following account of the marriage of 
iet Ally, the adopted son of Asuf-ud-Dow- 
»Nabob of Oude, which was celebrated at 
tknow, in 1795, is extracted from Forbes’s 
ental Memoirs: —The nabob had his 
pitched on the plains near the city of 

ow; among the number were two re- 
wkably large, made of strong cotton cloth, 

ed with the finest English broad-cloth, cut 
isttipes of different colours, with cords of 
wk and cotton. These two tents cost five 
Sof rupees, or about sixty thousand pounds ; 
Rey were each one hundred and twenty feet 
»sixty broad, and the poles about sixty 

a R high : the walls of the tents were ten 
thigh ; part of them were cut into lattice- 
the women of the nabob’s seraglio, 


: f those of the principal nobility, to see 


His highness was covered with 
to the amount of, at least, two mil- 
8 sterling. From thence we removed to 
} Shumeeana, which was illuminated by 
ndred elegant yirandoles from Europe, 
‘Many glass shades with wax candles, and 
fal hundred flambeaux. When seated 
Ser this extensive canopy, above one hun- 
We dancing girls, richly dressed, went 
fugh their elegant dances, and sung some 
of ,the country, chiefly Persic and 
Bdoo-Persic. About seven o'clock, the 
|#etegtoom, who: was thirteen years of age, 
ide his appearance, so absurdly loaded with 
gees, that he could hardly move: the bride 
m ten years old ; they were both of a dark 
tion, and not handsome. From the 
a we proceeded on ore toa 
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most extensive and beautiful garden, about a 
mile distant. The procession was grand be- 
yond conception : it consisted of about twelve 
hundred elephants, richly caparisoned, drawn 
up in a regular line, like a regiment of sol- 
diers. About one hundred elephants in the 
centre had houdahs, or castles covered witli 
silver; in the midst of these appeared the 
nabob, mounted on an uncommonly large 
elephant, within a houdah covered with gold, 
richly set with precious stones: the elephant 
was caparisoned with cloth of gold. On his 
tight was Mr. George Johnstone, the British 
resident at the court of Lucknow; on his 
left, the young bridegroom. The English 
gentlemen and ladies, and the native nobi- 
lity, were intermixed on the right and left. 
On both sides of the road, from the tents to 
the garden, was raised artificial scenery of 
bamboo-work, very high, representing bas- 
tions, arches, minarets, and towers, covered 
with lights in glass lamps. On each side of 
the procession were dancing-girls, superbly 
dressed, on platforms supported and carried 
by bearers. These platforms consisted of a 
hundred on each side of the procession, all 
covered with gold and silver cloths, with two 
and two musicians on each platform. 

ground from the tents to the garden, 
forming the road on which we moved, was 
inlaid with fireworks: at every step of the 
elephants, the earth burst before us, and 
threw up artificial stars, besides innumerable 
tockets, and many hundred wooen shells 
that burst in the air, and shot forth a thou- 
sand fiery serpents; these winding through 
the atmosphere, illuminated the sky, and, 
aided by the light of the bamboo scenery, 
gave the dark night the appearance of a 
bright day. The whole of this grand scené 
was also Jighted by upwards of three thou- 
sand flambeaux, carried by men hired for the 
occasion. In this manner we moved on in 
stately pomp to the garden, which we entered, 
after alighting from the elephants.  1t was 
illuminated by innumerable transparent paper 
lamps or lanterns, of variouscolours, suspended 
to the branches of the trees. In the oni 
was a large edifice, to which we ascended, and 
were introduced into a grand saloon, adorned 
with girandoles and pendant lustres of Eng- 
lish manufacture, lighted with wax candles. 
Here we had an eleyant and sumptuous col- 
lation of European and Indian dishes, with 
wines, fruits, and sweetmeats; at the same 
time about one hundred dancing-girls sang 
their lively airs, and performed their native 
dances. Thus passed the time until dawn, 
when we all returned to our respective homes, 
delighted with this enchanting scene, which 
surpassed in splendour every entertainment 
of the kind beheld in this country.- The 
affable nabob observed, with a little Asiatic 
vanity, that such a spectacle was never be- 
fore seen in India, and never would be seen 
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again. The whole expense of this marriage 
feast, which was repeated for three successive 
nights in the same manner, cost upwards of 
three hundred thousand pounds. 


Soon after Vizier Ally was placed upon the 
throne, he showed a turbulent, restless, and 
intriguing disposition; and, having broken 
his faith with the English government, he 
was deposed from the Musnud, and Ladut 
Ally, brother of Asuf-ud-Dowlah, proclaimed 
Nabob. Vizier Ally had a pension assigned 
to him, of two lacs of rupees per annum, 
about twenty-five thousand pounds. It being 
consideted necessary that he should reside 
near the presidency, he proceeded from Luck- 
now to Benares, where Mr. Cherry, the Com- 
pany’s resident, was to make arrangements 
for his going to the presidency. Shortly after 
his arrival, Mr. Cherry, having invited him 
to breakfast, he came attended by a large 
armed retinue, when, after complaining of 
‘the Company’s treatment of him, on a signal 
being given, several of his attendants rushed 
in, and cut Mr. Cherry and Mr. Graham to 
pieces. They then _ to the house 
of Mr. Davis, but fortunately having some 
intimation of his danger before they arrived, 
he got his family to the top of the house, and 
posted himself at the summit of a narrow, 
circular stone staircase, where, with a hog- 
spear, he defended himself for a long time, 
killing several, till he was rescued by a party 
of the Company’s troops, which came to his 
assistance. Vizier Ally then made his escape 
into the territory of the Rajah of Berar, a 
powerful and independent chief, who refused 
to give him up, unless under a promise of his 
‘life being spared; this the English govern- 
ment acceded to; and he was sent to Cal- 
cutta, and confined in a room made to re- 
semble an iron cage, in the garden of Fort 
William, where he died at the age of thirty- 
six, after an imprisonment of seventeen years, 
three months, and four days. 


Asuf-ud-Dowlah, who was a wealthy and 
eccentric prince, was mild in his manners, 
and polite and affable in his conduct. He 
had one hundred gardens, twenty palaces, 
twelve hundred elephants, three thousand 
fine saddle-horses, fifteen hundred double- 

guns, seventeen hundred superb lus- 

tres, thirty thousand shades, of various forms 
and colours; several hundred mirrors, 
girandoles, and clocks; some of the latter 
were very curious, richly set with jewels, 
having figures in continual movement, and 
ying tunes every hour; two of these clocks 
cost him thirty thousand pounds. He is 
stated to have expended about two hundred 
thousand pounds a-year in English manufac- 


tures. 
W. G. C. 


British Tolonies. 


NEW ZEALAND. 


(Continued from page 71.) 

In general, the New Zealanders are a tal 
race of men, many of the individuals , 
ing to the upper classes being six feet 
and upwards. They are strong, active, and 
almost uniformly well shaped. Their hair 
is commonly straight, but sometimes curly: 
Crozet says he saw a few of them with re 
hair. Cook describes the females as fr 
from attractive ; but other observers gives 
more flattering account of them. Mr. %& 
vage, for example, assures us that their fee 
tures are regular and pleasing ; and he seem 
to have been much struck by their “long 
black hair, and dark. penetrating eyes,” » 
well as “ their well-formed figure, the inte 
resting cast of their countenance, and the 
sweet tone of their voice.’’ Major Cruise's 
testimony is almost equally favourable. 

This race of people beurs no affinity ta 
that of the neighbouring continent of Aw 
tralia, which appears to be identical with the 
Oriental, or Papuan_negro. The New Zee 
lander is physically so superior to the Au 
tralian, that he regards him with the same 
contempt that most Europeans do the ne 
gro. Augustus Eurle says, ‘ The natives 
of Australia seem of the lowest grade, the 
last link in the great chain of existence which 
unites man with the monkey. Their limbs 
are long, thin, and flat with large bony knees 
and elbows, a projecting forehead and pot 
belly. The mind, too, seems adapted to 
this mean configuration ; they have neither 
energy, enterprise, nor industry, and theit 
curiosity can scarcely be excited. A few 
exceptions may be met with, but these are 
their general characteristics ; while the ne 
tives of the latter island are ¢ cast in beauty’s 
perfect mould.’ The children are so fine 
and powerfully made, that each might serve 
as a model for an ‘ infant Hercules;’ m 
thing can exceed the graceful and athlete 
form of the men, orthe rounded limbs of thet 
young women. These possess eyes beaut 
ful and eloquent, end a profusion o 
silky, curling hair; while the intellect of 

th sexes seems of a superior order. 
appear eager for improvement, full of energy; 
and indefatigably industrious.’’ F 

Mr. Nicholas says, in describing a chiet 
tain :—“ There was an easy dignity in 
manners of this man, and I could not behold, 
without admiration, the graceful elegant 
of his deportment, and the appropriate a 
cordance of his action. Holding the Le 
pattoo in his hand, he walked up and dows 
along: the margin of the river with a 
and manly step, arrayed in a plain mat, 
which, being tied ever his right shouldef 
descended, with a kiad of Roman 
gence, down to his uncles, and, to the miad 
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of a classical beholder, might well represent 
the toga, while his towering stature and 
{ symmetry gave even more than Ro- 
man dignity to the illusion.”’ In another 
place he says :—‘“ Duaterra’s two sisters 
were the most remarkable among these, one 
of whom was distinguished for her uncom- 
mon beauty, and the other for the facetious 
vivacity of her manners. The former ap- 
about seventeen, and would have 
deemed, even in England, where there 
are so many rivals for the palm of beauty, a 
candidate of the strongest pretensions. Her 
pegular features, soft und prepossessing, dis- 
yed an engaging delicacy, the effect of 
which was heightened by the mild lustre of 
her eye; and her cheek, lightly tinged with 
the roseate hue of health, needed not the 
extraneous embellishment of paint, to which 
some of our finest belles are so fond of re- 
sorting. In her figure she was slender and 
graceful, while the artless simplicity of her 
manners gave additional interest to her 
’ 
Lieut. Breton says, ‘‘ They are a fine race 
of people, being well formed, athletic, and 
e.” He then gives some extraordinary 
instances of their activity and strength while 
as sailors on board of English ves- 
sels, Mr. Savage says, “ The natives are of 
avery superior order, both in point of per- 
sonal appearance and intellectual endow- 
ments, @ men are usuully from five feet 
eight inches to six feet in height, well-pro- 
portioned, and exhibit evident marks of great 
strength. The colour of the natives, taken 
& 8 mean, resembles that of an European 
gipsy ; but there is considerable difference in 
shades, varying between a dark chestnut 
and the light agreeable tinge of un English 
brunette.” 


Bat, it is needless to accumulate evidence, 
the only value of which is to prove that you 
have a race of uborigines calculated, by in- 
termarriage with Europeans, to form the 
basis of a great nation ; there iv not, as there 
isin the United States between the American 
and the negro, any physieal repugnance to 
the complete amalgamation of all classes of 
tettlers, should a colony be founded there, 
with the active population, as fast as they 
become civilized, for which they manifest 
a eter rome aptitude and desire. One 
Point in their character is very satisfactory, 
—an invincible dislike to ardent xpirits, and 
a general habit of temperance and sobriety. 
‘Captain Cook bears testimony to their mo- 

sty, by which, he says, they are distin- 
' from all other inhabitants of the 

Sea. They are as ardent in friendship 

‘and love as they are cruel in their jealousy, 
, and revenge. - There is a natural po- 

vs and grandeur in their deportment, a 

ig after poetry, music, und the fine 
‘rts, a wit and eloquence, that remind us, in 
all the accounts of them, and in con- 
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versing with those who have resided among 
them, of the Greeks of Homer. Their lan- 
guage is rich and sonorous, abounding in 
metaphysical distinctions, and they uphold 
its purity most tenaciously, although they 
had no knowledge of writing until the mis- 
sionaries reduced their dialect to a gramma- 
tical form. It is radically the same with that 
of Tahiti, and of the kindred nations. They 
have an abundance of poetry, of a lyrical 
kind, of which we have seen many speci- 
mens, in a metre which seems regulated by 
a regard to quantity, as in Greek and Latin. 
They are passiunately fond of music. Mr. 
Nicholas speaks of a “ plaintive and melodi- 
ous air, which seemed not unlike some of 
our sacred music, in many of its turns, as it 
forcibly reminded me of the chanting in our 
cathedrals.”’ 

They excel in carving, of which their war 
canoes, carrying one hundred men, are spe- 
cimens—they display their natural talents 
also in the pursuit of astronomy. Mr. Ni- 
cholas assures us that “they remain awake 
during the greater part of the night in the 
summer season, watching the motiuns of the 
heavens, and making inquiries concerning the 
time when such and such a star will appear. 
They have given names to each of them, and 
divided them into constellations, and have, 
likewise, connected with them some curious 
traditions, which they hold in superstitious 
veneration. If the star they look for does 
not appear at the time it is expected to be 
seen, they become extremely solicitous about 
the cause of its absence, and immediately 
relate the traditions which they have re- 
ceived from the priests concerning it.” 
Baron Hiigel, a distinguished botanist, who 
visited the islaad, affirms, as do the mission- 
aries, that there is not, in the northern island 
at least, a single tree, vegetable, or even 
weed, a fish or a bird, for which the natives 
have not a name; and that those names are 
universally known. Baron Hiigel was at 
first incredulous about this; he thought that, 
with a ready wit, they invented names ; but, 
on questioning other individuals in distant 
places, he found them always to agree. 

The strength of their understanding is 
shown in nothing more than in their total 
freedom fromidolatry. Mr. Yate, the Church 
missionary, bears the most decisive testimony 
to this, and assures us that they have many 
just and admirable notions of God, quite 
conformable to the Scriptures. They call 
him Atua, and believe that he is « spirit in- 
finite and eternal, who governs the world by 
his providence. They believe in the exist- 
ence of the soul, and in its immortality, and 
upon the whole there has never been found 
a people who, whether from traditions or by 
force of reasoning, have made a nearer ap- 
proach to the Christian religion. They have 
Interesting traditions concerning the Crea- 
tion and the Deluge: for example, they say 
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that the first woman was formed of one of 

the ribs of a man, and they call her name 
Heevee ; an extraordinary coincidence. They 
say, also, that the first man was created by 
three gods, of whom Toopoonuh, or the 
grandfather, was the greatest. They have 
many traditions about the Flood, und the 
escape of one family only, in acanoe. The 
dove, likewise, is represented by them as in- 
strumentul in raising New Zeuland from the 
bottom of the sea. What is very singular, 
they baptize their children on the eighth day, 
when they namethem. This is done by the 
priest, who, as they have no idolatry, is 
more of a teacher than a priest. They be- 
lieve also in the existence of the devil, whom 
they call Wiro, and to whom they give, as 
Mr. Yate informs us, the same attributes as 
are assigned in the Scriptures to the enemy 
of mankind. 

With this foundation to begin upon, it is 
not wonderful that the missionaries have met 
with great zuccess. The recent publications 
of the Church Missionary Society, attested 
by many respectable eye-witnesses, have 
satisfied us that the Missionaries have 


accomplished a great revolution in New 
Zealand, and have prepared the way for an 
enlightened Christian colony that would 
protect them, sympathize with them, and 
co-operate with them in their labours. These 
indefatigable men have established many 


Christian churches, have taught their con- 
verts agriculture and the mechanical arts, 
and have organized schools for both sexes, 
in which several thousands have been taught 
to read, and have acquired the elements of 
European knowledge. Already they have 
shown their cupacity for improvement, not 
only in examining ‘and adopting a new reli- 
gion, but likewise in carrying their freedom 
of inquiry so far as occasionilly to dispute 
the interpretation of the Scriptures given by 
the missionaries, who seem alarmed at the 
progress of a species of formity. We 
mention these things, not with a view to 
theological inquiry, but in order to prove the 
capacity of the New Zeulanders, a3 well as 
their desire for improvement. Their eager- 
néss to be taught any thing and every thing, 
is attested by every writer, und by all the 
yoyagers. who have held intercourse with 
them. Many of them visit Sidney, and 
even London, in the South Sea whalers. 
Dr. Lang assures us, thut, “ the best 
helmsman, on board « vessel by which ‘he 
once returned to England, was ‘Toki, a New 
Zealander.”  Nothing,’’ says Dr. Lang, 
‘ could divert his attention from the com- 

ass, or the sails, or the sea; and whenever 

suw him at the helm, and especially in 
tempestuous weather at night, Icould not 
help regarding it as a most interesting, and 
a most hopeful circumstance in the history 
of man, that a British vessel of 400 tons, 
containing a valuable cargo and many souls 
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of Enropeans, should be steered across the 
boundless Pacific, in the midst of storm ang 
darkness, by a poor New Zealander, whose 
fathers had, from time immemorial, beeg 
eaters of men.”’ 

“« The New Zealanders,” says Mr. Yate, 
“are by no means suspicious of foreigners, 
It is true they dislike the French, and have 
done so ever since the destruction of C 
Marion, in the Bay of Islands ; but the Eng. 
lish and the Americans, notwithstanding the 
many injuries they have inflicted on the na. 
tives, are always cordially welcomed, and ia 
most instances sought after and encouraged, 
I have known a thousand Europeans and 
Americans in the Bay of Islands at one 
time; it was the case in March, 1834,” 
(the same fuct we kave stated already on the 
authority of another eye-witness, Augustus 
Earle,) “ yet no jealousy was expressed by 
the natives, that, from their numbers, they 
intended to take possession of the island, or 
that they wished to do so. I believe ase 
vere struggle would ensue before they would 
allow any force to take possession of their 
soil, or of any portion of it, without what 
they deemed an equivalent.” 


The Contemporary Crabdeller. 


HUMBOLDT’S TWO ATTEMPTS TO ASCEND 
CHIMBORAZO. 
(Continued from page 92.) 

Arrer we had passed the night at Calpi, 
which, according to my barometrical mea- 
surement, lies 9,72U feet (1,620 toises) above 
the sea, we began, on the morning of the 
23rd, our proper expedition up Chimborazo. 
We attempted to ascend the mountain on the 
SS.E. side, and the Indians who were to 
attend us as guides, but of whom but a few 
had ever reached the limit of perpetual snow, 
gave this course the preference. We 
Chimborazo surrounded with great plains, 
which rise, step-like, one above the «ther 
Proceeding first through the Llanos de Luiss, 
then after rather a gradual ascent of seareely 
5,000 feet in length, we reached the table 
land (Llano) of Sisgun. The first step 
(stufe) is at a height of 10,200 feet, the 
second 11,700. These grass grown plains 
thus equal in elevation, seapectionts the 
highest summit of the Pyrenees (Pe: 
thou) and the summit of the peak of Tene 
riffe. The perfect horizontality of thes 
table-lands allows us to infer the long conte 
nuance of stagnant water. The traveller 
imagines he sees before him the bottom of 
lake. On the acelivity of the Swiss Alps 
there is sometimes observed this phenomenda 
of ‘small step-like plains, lying one above 
other, ‘which, like the emptied basins of 
alpine lakes, are united by narrow opea 
passes. The widely extended grass lands 
(los Pajonales) are on Chimborazo, a8 every 
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around the high summits of the 

, 80 monotonous that the family of the 
(species of Paspalum, Andropogon, 

us, Dejeuxia, Stipa) are seldom inter- 

rupted by dicotyledonous plants. There pre- 
apa the heathy scenery which I have 
in the barren part of Northern Asia. 

e fora of Chimborazo, in general, appeared 
fousless rich than that of the other snow 
mountains which surround the city of Quito. 
But afew Calceolurie, Composite, (Bidens, 
jum, Dumerilia paniculata, Werne- 

fia nubigena) and Gentianz, among which 
the beautiful Gentiana cernua shining forth 
with purple flowers,—rear themselves on the 
high plain of Sisgun, between the associated 
grasses, These belong, for the most part, to 
the genera of Northern Europe. The tem- 
perature of the air generally prevailing in 
these yegions of alpine grasses, elevated res- 
ively 1,600 and 2,000 toises, fluctuates 
ba between 4° and 16° C. (39°.2 and 
$F.) by night between U° and 10° (32° 
and 50° F.). The mean temperature of the 
whole year, according to my collective obser- 
vations in the neighbourhood of the Equator, 
pears to be about 9°* (48°.2 F.). In the 
flat lands of the Temperate Zone, this is the 
mean temperature of the north of Germany, 
for example, of Luneburg (Lat. 53° 15’); but 
here the distribution of heat among the dif- 
ferent months (the most important element 


in determining the character of the vegeta- 
tion of a country) is so unequal, that in 
February, the mean heat is—1°.8 (+28°.76 
F.), in July + 18° (4+64°.4 F.) 

y plan was to perform a trigonometrical 
operation in the beautiful perfectly level grass 
land of Sisgun. I had made arrangements 


for measuring a base line here. The angles 
of altitude would have proved very conside- 
rable in such proximity to the summit of 
Chimborazo. There remained yet a perpen- 
dicular height of less than 8,400 feet (the 
height of the Canigou in the Pyrenees) to 
determine. Yet with the enormous masses 
of single mountains in the chain of the 
, every determination of the height 
above the sea is compounded of a barometrical 
and trigonometrical observation. I had taken 
With me the sextant and other instruments of 
Measurement in vain. The summit of Chim. 
remained densely veiled in mist. 
From the high plain of Sisgun the ascent is 
tolerably steep as far as the little alpine lake 
of Yana-Coche. Thus far I had remained 
a the mule, having from time to time 
alighted with my travelling companion, M. 
» Merely to collect plants. Yana- 
Goche does not deserve the name of a laxe. 
It is a circular basin of scarcely 130 feet in 
* all ares mentioned in this a 
Gaeta fore ths sata, thermometer 
added Ts.) gree oO renheit has been since 
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diameter. The sky became more and more 
obscured; but between and over the. mist- 
strata there still lay scattered single groups 
of clouds. The summit of Chimborazo was 
visible fur a few moments only at a time. 
Much snow having fallen during the prece- 
ding night, I left the mule where we found 
the lower border of this newly-fallen snow, @ 
border which must not be confounded with 
the limit of perpetual snow. The barometer 
showed that we had only now attained the 
height of 13,500 feet. On other mountains, 
likewise near to the equator, I have seen snow 
fall at the height of 11,200 feet, but not 
lower. My companion rode as far as the 
line of perpetual snow, #.e. to the height of 
Mont Blanc; which mountain, as is known, 
would not in this latitude (1° 27’ south) 
always be covered with snow. The horses 
and mules remained there to await our 
return. 

A hundred and fifty toises above the little 
basin of Yana-Coche, we saw at eogth 
naked rock. Hitherto the grass-land 
withdrawn the ground from any geognostical 
examination. Great walls of rocks, extend- 
ing from the N.E. towards the S.W., in part 
cleft into misshapen columns, reared them- 
selves out of the eternal snow,—a brownish- 
black augite rock shining like pitch-stone 
porphyry. The columns were very thin, 
perhaps fifty to sixty feet in height, almost 
like the trachyte columns of Table-Umca on 
the volcano Pichincha. One group stood 
alone, and reminded one of masts and stems 
of trees. The steep walls led us through the 
snow region to a narrow ridge of rock ex- 
tending towards the summit by which alone 
it was possible for us to advance any farther; 
for the snow was then so soft that one 
scarcely dared to tread upon its surface. The 
ridge consisted of very weathered crumbling 
rock. It was often vesicular like a basaltic. 
amygdaloid. 

he path became more and more narrow 
and steep. The natives forsook us all but 
one at the height of 15,600 feet. All entrea- 
ties and threats were unavailing. The In- 
dians maintained that they suffered more 
than we did from breathlessness. We re- 
mained alone, Bonpland,—our amiable friend 
the younger son of the Marquis of Selvalegre, 
Carlos Montufar, who, in the subsequent 
struggle for freedom, was shot, (at the com- 
‘can of General Morillo),—a Mestize from 
the neighbouring village of San Juan,—and 
myself. We attained with great exertion 
and endurance, a greater height than we had 
dared hope to reach, as we were almost en- 
tirely wrapped in mist. The ridge (very sig- 
nificantly called, ia Spanish, Cuchilla, as it 
were the knife-back) was in many places 
only eight to ten inches broad. On the left 
the precipice was concealed by snow, the sur- 
face of the latter seeming glazed with frost. 
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The thin icy mirror-like surface had an incli- 
nation of about 30°. On the right our view 
sank shuddering 800 or 1,000 feet into an 
abyss out of which projected, perpendicularly, 
snowless masses of rock. We beld the body 
continually inclined towards this side, for the 
Precipice upon the left seemed still more 
threatening, because there no chance pre- 
sented itself of grasping the toothed rock, 
and because, further, the thin ice-crust offered 
no security against sinking in the loose snow. 
Only extremely light porous bits of dolerite 
could we roll down this crust of ice; and the 
inclined plane of snow was so extended that 
we lost sight of the stones thus rolled down 
before they came to rest. The absence of 
snow, as well upon the ridge along which we 
ascended, as upon the rocks on our right 
hand towards the east, cannot be ascribed so 
much to the steepness of the masses, and to 
the gales of wind, as to open clefts, which 
breathe out warm air from deeper situated 
beds. We soon found our further ascent 
more difficult from the increase of the crum- 
bling nature of the rock. At single and very 
steep échélons it was ueceseary to apply at 
the same time the hands and feet, as is so 
usual in all alpine journeys. As the rock 
was very keenly angular, we were painfully 
hurt, especially in the hands. Leopold Von 
Buch and I suffered very much in this man- 
ner near the crater of the Peak of Teneriffe, 
which abounds in obsidian. I had had 
besides (if it be permitted a traveller to men- 
tion such unimportant particulars) for several 
weeks a sore in the foot, occasioned by the 
accumulations of Niguas* (Pulex pene- 
trans), and much increased by fine dust of 
pumice-stone during measurements in Llano 
de Tapia. The little adhesion of the rocks 
upon the ridge now rendered greater caution 
necessary, as many masses which we sup- 
posed firm lay loose and covered with sand, 
We proceeded one after the other, and so 
much ‘the more slowly, as it was needful to 
try the places which seemed uncertain. 
Happily the attempt to reach the summit of 
Chimborazo was the last of our mountain 
journeys in South America; hence previous 
experience guided us, and gave us more con- 
fidence in our powers. It is a peculiar cha- 
. tacter of all excursions in the Andes, that 
above the snow-line white people find them- 


selves in the most perilous situations, always - 


without guides, indeed without any know- 
a of localities. 
e could see the summit no longer, even 


for a moment only at a time, and were hence: 


doubly curious to know, how much higher it 
remained for us to ascend. We examined 
the barometer at a point where the breadth 


® The Sand-flea, the Chique of the French colo- 
nists of the West Indies, an insect that introduces 
itself under the human skin, and, as the ovary of the 
impregnated female considerably enlarges, inflam- 
mation is excited. 
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of the ridge permitted of two persons stand. 
ing conveniently together. We were nowy 
an elevation of 17,300 feet; thus 
two hundred feet higher than we had beg 
two months before, when climbing a simily 
ridge on the Antisana. It is with the dete. 
mining of heights in climbing mountaing » 
with the determining of tempetatare in th 
heat of summer. One finds with vexsticg 
the thermometer not so high, the barome 
not so low, as one expected. As the air, my. 
withstanding the height, was quite saturated 
with moisture, we now found the loose rk 
and the sand that filled its interstices a. 
tremely wet. The air was still 2° 8 (37° 
Fahr.) Shortly before, we had in a dry plae 
been able to bury the thermometer thne 
inches deep in the sand. It inuicated 
+ 5° 8 (+42° 44’ Fahr.) The result of 
this observation, which was made at th 
height of about 2,860 toises, is very remark 
able, for 400 toises lower down, at the limit 
of perpetual snow, the mean heat of the a 
mosphere is, according to many observations, 
carefully collected by Boussingault and my. 
self, only + 1°6’ (34° 88’ Fahr.) The tem- 

rature of earth (sand) at +5° 8 (42° 4 

ahr.) must therefore be ascribed to the sub- 
terranean heat of the dolerite mountain; I 
do not say to the whole mass, but to the cur 
rent of air ascending from the interior. 

(To be cuntinued.) 
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NEW RAIN GAUGE. 











On the 26th of June last, this new rain gaug? 
was‘exhibited ‘tofthe Royal Irish Academf, 
contrived by the Rev. ‘Thomas Knox.— 

object of thia instrument is to register ™ 
amount of rain that falls when the wind ™ 
in different points. Its construction is ¥eY 
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’ ‘pimple. The water,—instead of descending 
the reservoir directly into the tube of 

registry,— passes through a lateral tube into 
‘ coches ahaped vessel, divided into eight 


. from 


com) ents, each of which terminates 

below in a graduated glass tube. It is obvi- 

ous, then, that if the eight tubes be set to 

d with the cardinal and interme- 

diate points, and that the reservoir be made 

to revolve on a vertical axis by means of a 

the direction of which corresponds 

with that of the lateral tube, the object pro- 

will be attained. Mr. Knox has pre- 

to make the reservoir fixed, and the 

m of tubes movable; but the result is 

iously the same.—Philosophical Maga- 
sine, No. 67.— Third Series. 


FOSSIL CROCODILE. 


Ma. Cuartzswortn, the distinguished geo- 
logist, and editor of the current series of 
the Magazine of Natural History, is con- 
= to that Journal a very interesting 
series of ‘Illustrated Zoological Notices,” 
of which the annexed is a specimen. 

The engraving is the 

tation of the head 

of a Crocodile (? Steneo- 
saurus) lately discovered 
in the lias at Whitby, and 
a very nicely executed 
_— 


original specimen, by the 
Rev. Mr. Howman, who, 
in writing to her lady- 
ship, thus notices this in- 
teresting fossil remain :— 


its jaws. I a smaller, but perhaps 
more perfect, specimen, 8} ft. long, in the 
possession of a poor man who discovered it, 
aud served me as a guide; I made a very 
Sccarate drawing of it to ascale; for some of 

Your scientific friends may like to see it.” 
1 believe Whitby is the only dias locality in 
which the skeleton of Crocodiles have been 
in this country ; and as the num- 
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ber of specimens hitherto found is very smal’, 
every additional one is worth recording. A 
short time since, I examined a specimen 
about 5 ft. long, in the collection of Captain 
Kaines, at Chatham, having what I should 
imagine to be the most perfect head and jaws 
extant. This was likewise obtai at 
Whitby. The specimen of which I have 
figured the head is in the possession of a 
man named Crosby, and might be purchased 
at a very reasonable price, a short time since. 
I should think it well worth the attention of 
some museum, as fossil Crocodiles are not 
quite so abundant as Ichthyosauri. 


Pew Books. 


ROYSTON GOWER; OR THE DAYS OF KING 
JOHN. 
By Thomas Miller, Author of “ A Day in the 
‘ Woods er 





[A THREE-voLuME historical romance, by a 
young poet, promises a rich treat in these 
days of literary railways and ine 
book manufacture; and we are happy to find 
such promise realized in the work before us. 
It is the author’s first production in this class 
of writing; and its success must stimulate 
him to follow up his good fortune with the 
best energies of a vigorous mind. Puetry, 
perhaps, is after all an excellent p: 
school for novel-writing, which combines 
much of the poetry of life with a due share 
of its philosophy.—The ancient Forest Laws 
of the Normans have furnished Mr. Miller 
with the plot of his story; the time, “ the 
days of King John,” though the old crusader, 
after whom the work is named, is not its 
main agent. The portraiture of the leading 
characters is admirably finished; the scene 
lies near Sherwood forest — the locality 
of the author’s boyhood, wherefore the des- 
criptions have the vraisembiance of nature, 
and are throughout lit up with the freshness 
of the poet’s fancy; and excellence in this 
department of a romance, we know to be 
essential to its success. The agency of the 
work is well sustained, and its incidents 
abound with picturesque grouping; the 
appointments too are in good keeping; and 
the incidental notices of coeval customs and 
observances are at once attractive and accu- 
tate; whilst their introduction shows the 
writer to have been imbued with a knowledge 
of the period, and the right enthusiasm in his 
delightful labour. We proceed to quote a 
few specimens, of descriptive beauty rather 
than illustrative of the texture of the story ; 
commencing with the opening chapter. ] 
Sherwood Forest in the Olden Time. 
The ancient forest of = eae oe 
covered the greater portion ottingham- 
shire, having only one general fare 
through it, which, commencing on the bor- 
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ders of Yorkshire, crossed the river Idle at 
Redford, then passing by Worksop, skirted 
the old town of Mansfield, and terminated 
near Nottingham. Even the latter place was 
surrounded with wild wooded scenery, which 
extended far away along the green banks of 
the river Trent; in whose waters hundreds 
of tall and beautiful trees were mirrored, 
their branches also sheltering the herds of 
stately deer which in summer-time frequented 
the cool margin. 

It will be readily imagined that a road of 
such magnitude, running through almost 
every variety of savage and picturesque sce- 
nery, was traversed by the lonely way-farer 
with fear ; especially at the period fixed upon 
for the opening of our story,—the early part 
of King John’s restless reign. Hostelries 
were at that time few, and wide apart; and 
if the benighted traveller, trusting to find 
some rude Thorpe by the edge of the forest, 
attempted to prick his road through any.of 
those winding and uncertain paths, which 
branched off on every hand, he often missed 
his way amid the mazes of the thicket. 
Sometimes, however, he wis fortunate enough 
to meet with a wandering ranger, or swine- 
herd, and might obtain a night’s shelter in 
their simple huts, and stretch his wearied 
limbs until sunrise, on a mat of rushes. But 
@ lodging on the broad fern or damp grass 
was not the worst fate that might befall him; 
for if he chanced to stumble upon the haunts 
of robbers, (numbers of whom infested the 
forests at that period), he was too often 
plundered. or found a grave in some dreary 
glen,—a silent spot that revealed no secrets. 

The path which we have already mentioned 
was in many places overgrown with tall rye- 
grass, brambles and thick entangling under- 
wood ; while here and there a short-stemmed 
tree threw out its massy and gnarled 
branches, and seemed to dispute the way 
with the passing horseman. Occasiunally 
the eye caught glimpses of green and luxu- 
riant glades, or lost itself in the intricacies of 
wild leafy alleys which led to solitudes only 
traversed by the outlaw or fallow-deer. Then 
again all prospect was shut out by the thick- 
set stems and closely-woven branches, which 
both eye and foot sought in vain to penetrate. 
In some places a brook rolled across the road, 
or went brawling through some neighbouring 
valley, growing darker and less distinct as it 
wound along under the overhanging trees, 
until it was Jost amid the gloomiuess of the 
forest. Sometimes a fallen tree was thrown 
over the water-course, and formed a rude 
bridge for foot-passengers, while the marks 
of timber wains and the dent of hoofs, pointed 
out to the mounted traveller the ford. 

The scene was not without sounds which 
harmonized well with its solitude. The far- 

“Off sheep-belis tinkling but little louder than 
the music of the stream; the distant winding 
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of the swineherd’s horn; the loud bellow; 
of stags from the thickets; the chatter 
jay; and the merry laugh of the wood-pee! 
—gave a voice to the wild scenery, which 
rendered the intervening silence more solema, 


[Our next quotation is a scene in which 
De Marchmont, lord chief justice of thé 
Court of Eyre, seeks to employ Roystog 
Gower (who had been entrapped,) in hig 
villany. ] 


How different was the serenity of the night 
which had closed over the forest, to the 
tumult that raged in the heart of the Nor 
man! The moon rode high and bright upon 
her starry throne, and the calm blue of heavea 
slumbered like a sea at rest; scarce a leaf 
moved its green tongue to prattle to the 
flowers beneath, or a branch stirred its many. 
fingered hand, to wave a good-night to the 
drowsy brook, which seemed to steal along in 
its sleep. The foot-fall of the deer wag 
muffled, and the fox peeped out from his 
covert, as if he could not pollute the holy 
moonlight by his nocturnal murders. 

But De Marchmont felt not the tranquillity 
which reigned around him; the howling of 
the sleet-charged blast, and the rude roar of 
the forest-trees, would have better accorded 
with the turmoil of his feelings, than the 
listening quietude. His thoughts dwelt only 
on blood; and, like the wolf when chasing 
its prey, he regarded not the path he was 
pursuing, but bent his thoughts on the pant- 
ing victim, on which his fancy had already 
alighted. 

But his mind was ill at ease, and at one 
moment his imagination threw him into the 
= and he set his teeth together, bie 

ealing imaginery blows on the ue 
Gloomglendell. Anon, he was agin the 
hall of justice, and heard the deep voice of 
the knight thunder forth his accusation 
Then his thoughts reverted to Edwin, and 
the musical voice of his daughter again rang 
upon his ears. Druth and Elwerwolf, Ches 
ter, Hereward, and the outlaw, followed each 
other in succession, like faces moving by in’ 


dream; the crowded images of horror and 


hope, that people the interminable caverns of 
waking thought; and are eyen seen by the 
fancy in the dull embers of the fire. 

At length he reached the rude hut, ia 
which Royston Gower was then captive; 
exchanging a nod of recognition with the 
sentinels entered the low doorway. 

A dim and single torch shed its umbered 
light over the desolate apartment, and gave & 
bronzy tinge to the thoughtful features of the 
old soldier, who was seated on a rude 
block; to which he was also fastened 


‘fetters. He sprang up, on the appearance 


De Marchmont, so suddenly, that his chains 
rattled again, and drew in his long stride by 
a quick jerk; like some masti 
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fom his kennel, and drawn back by that 
force which impelled him forward. 

For a moment or two they stood gazing on 
each other in silence, for not a sound was 
beard, saving the measured fvotsteps of the 
sentries without. 

“ It. grieveth me,” suid the baron, at 
length breaking the silence, “ to see one in 
these vile gyves, who has so often shared my 
secret counsels, and so boldly led my bravest 
lances into the thickest fight.” 

“Tt grieveth thee not,” answered Royston 
Gower, “ we have been acquainted of old; 
spare thy affected pity, and compel me not to 
disdain thee. Thou hast come to see me 
before I die. What wouldst thou with-me ? 
be speedy, for I wot well, that those who fall 
into thy power have but short time for shrift, 
and I would not waste my last moments 
as 

“Thou art not yet so near the gates of 
death,” said De Marchmont, “ that thou 
hast need to think of a confessor; I could 
but ill spare thy life, while so many enemies 
yet move in my path.”’ 

“ Then thou wouldst keep me, as Miles of 
the Moor did his terrier,” said Royston, with 
asneer; “which, when it had killed all the 
tats that infested his granary, he hung up, 
for reasons good—he had no lounger need of 
it! L buy not on thy terms!” 

“Thou wert not wont to be backward,” 
continued De Marchmont, “when I was 
hard bestead, or had an enemy that I would 
be rid of.” 

“T have done many an evil deed for thee,” 
teplied Royston, in his most solemn manner; 
some of which have sat heavily upon my con- 
science this night. It was through your per- 
suasions that I quarrelled with the bearer of 
Montpenel’s banner ; and, albeit I slew him 
in fair fight, yet had he done me no injury ; 
and I would that his blood was clear of mine 
hands.”’ 

“ An’ thou lettest these things disturb 
thee,” said the baron, “ then art thou indeed 

3 sought he not to take the lead 
with his lances, at the battle of Anjou? Nay, 
I will bear the weight of his death, since it 
was occasioned by defending mine own ban- 
net, an’ it sitteth so heavily upon thee. 
Trowest thou that if Marmaduke de Mont- 
penel had dared to dispute the pre-eminence 
with England, I would not have challenged 
himself, us thou didst his esquire? Ay! 
marry, would I, and every rebel leader of 

jou.” 

“ But thou canst not so easily reconcile me 
to the death of Leonard the tanner,” said 
Royston, “ when, at thy bidding, 1 smote 
him under the fifth rib.” 

.. “ Was not his dagger lifted at mine own 
Ahroat ? said De Marchmont, “ thinkest thou 
that the meanest follower, who ever bore 
fross-bow in my ranks, would not have done 
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the same deed? Ay! without even his 
leader’s bidding. Psha! if thou wilt aecuse 
thyself of aught, methinks thy disobeying 
my last commands, may furnish thee with 
matter of reproach.” 

‘* By the holy martyr of Canterbury !” exe 
claimed Royston, “ 1 would give my helmet 
full of gold pieces, an’ they were in my pos 
session, if I could as readily bring my con- 
science to forgiveness for all my deeds, as I 
can for disobeying thee in that matter: nay; 
I have ventured a notch on my tally for that 
very act, as a set-off for one of my old 
sins.” 

“ But why didst thou not refuse to execute 
my mission ?” said De Marchmont, “ thou 
hast disobeyed me ere now, and I have sent 
others on mine errand; nor hast thou had a 
jot less of my favour.” 

“ Thou speakest truly,” replied the old 
soldier; “ but I had a yearning towards the 
youth, and knew too much of the chase to 
unloose another dug on the deer, which I 
would have spared.” 

“ Royston,” said De Marchmont, “ J had 
not thuught that thou wouldst have deceived 
me. You have, by this one act, overthrown 
a fabric which it took me years to erect, and 
the whole of my policy to keep together.” 

“ But have I not lightened thy mind of a 
load of guilt?” inquired Royston, “ by saving 
hig, life, although in opposition to your 
wishes ?” 

“ And left in its place a load of an- 
guish ;” answered De Marchmont, mourn- 
fully. “ Thinkest thou that power can be 
upheld without shedding blood, any more 
than a plant can be brought to perfection 
without rain? How trowest thou rule was 
first gained, but by blood? and by such is it 
kept up.” 

“Let others then shed it,” replied Royston, 
“T like not the task. In a fair field anda 
just cause, I have never yet drawn in mine 
Land; but to take away a life which harm- 
eth no one, and that too, without a quarrel, 
belongeth not to my calling.” 

“ What hatred hath the hawk to the 
heron ?”? said De Marchmont, “ assuredly 
none, and yet he striketh it down. What 
the hound to the hart? the wild-cat to the 
coney ? and yet each prey upon the other.” 

“It is their nature,” answered Royston, 
“ they know not different, and man teaches 
them tv become more cruel.” 

“It is the love of power,’’ replied De 
Marchmont; “the laurels of victory are 
bathed in blood ; and even beauty welcomes, 
with a warmer embrace, the warrior who has 
dyed his blade the deepest in gore.” 

“Thou speakest but sad truth,” replied 
Royston, glancing fixedly at the Norman; 
“ and well knowest that I have shed enough 
in my time, to keep the monks employed in 
offering up masses for a score of years to 
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come. What wouldst thou that I should do? 
speak, unless the deed thou meditatest is too 
black for utterance.” 

“ Plunge thy dagger into the heart of this 
Edwin of Clifton,” said De Marchmont, 
setting his teeth as he spoke, as if his own 
hand was about to deal the blow. “ Do this, 
and thou wilt set my mind at rest.” 

‘ Wherefore should I do this?” inquired 
Royston, “he hath done me no injury ;_fur- 
thermore, he is the son of Gurthric of Clifton, 
and thou knowest well that I was his sworn 
vassal,” 

“To save thine own life,’ answered De 
Marchmont, sternly. 


THE CHURCHES OF LONDON. 

By Messrs. Godwin and Britton. 
[Our last notice of this popular work related 
to its ninth Number. The succeeding Num- 
ber contains St. Bartholomew’s, Bread Street, 
(which narrowly escaped destruction in the 
recent fire at the Royal Exchange,) and All- 
hallows, Bread Street. From the latter we 
have already quoted Mr Godwin’s concise 
memoir of Milton, who was born in this 


parish. 

No. 1] includes St. Olave’s Hart Street, 
with exterior and internal plate views; and 
St. Antholin’s, Watling Street, with a wood 
cut. Our quotations are :] 


The Great Plague. 
_ The churchyard of St. Olave’s contains the 
relics of a vast number of those who were 
killed by the dreadful plague which depopu- 
lated the city in 1665, in which year nearly a 
hundred thousand persons died in London of 
this disorder alone. In the Register books 
of St. Olave’s, which are perfect from the 
year 1563 to the present time, and in an ex- 
cellent state of preservation, appears a long 
list of burials, with the letter P to each 
of the names, distinguishing them as victims 
of this sad visitation. The first entry is 
dated July 24, 1665, and is of “ Mary, 
daughter of William Ramsay, one of the 
Drapers’ Almsmen;’’ and we may perhaps 
mention that there is a tradition in the parish 
to the effect, that the disorder first made its 
appearance on this occasion in the Drapers’ 
Alms-houses, which were founded by Sir 
John Milborn in the year 1535, and are situ- 
ated in Cooper’s Row. 
Whittington’s Palace. 

In a court in Hart Street, four houses from 
Mark Lane, there was formerly a curious 
building, termed in the old leases, Whitting- 
ton’s Palace, and believed, by a writer who 
described it in the Gentleman’s Magazine, to 
have been the residence of the renowned lord 
mayor of that name; although, judging 
from the engraving which he annexed, the 
date of it was much later than that assigned 
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tu it. The court remains no longer, atd thy 
site of the “ palace’’ is now occupied bys 
modern house; the original building 

been pulled down a few years eae P 
corporation of the city of London, in fo 
effect certain imp nts in the neighbour 
hood. It is perhaps worthy of mention, that 
when the workmen were removing the bes 
ment walls of the old structure, a small brick 
chamber was discovered, (having an opening 
into it only from the top,) which contai 
many human bones, and even hair, mixed 
with lime; and so disposed, as to induces 
belief amongst those who saw the spot, thit 
it had been the scene of some foul 34 
belief which was strengthened by the fart 
that the blade of a dagger, of which th 
point had been broken, was found 

them. The dagger is about twelve i 





long, fluted on both sides, and is now in the 
possession of Mr. Bucknall, the owner of the 
premises. 
[No. i2 comprises St. Dunstan’s in the 
late views and a wood-cit; 
ermanbury, with a wood 


East, with two 
and St. Mary’s, 
cut. 

St. Dunstan's Spire. 


According to Newcourt, the church, pre 
vious to the fire of 1666, possessed a 
— spire, made of timber, and covered wi 
lead. This must have been destroyed ; and 
in its place Wren erected the present stone 
tower and spire in the year J698. These ar 
chiefly remarkable for the manner in which 
the spire is supported on four arched ribs, 
springing from the angles of the tower. Fut 
this, however, curious and admirable as the 
construction is, we may not give Wren mach 
credit, on the score of riginality, as the ides 
was evidently gained from the church of St, 
Nicholas, at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, which 
was built in the fifteenth century, by the 
*¢ Gothic” architects, whom he affected to 
despise. 

Sir Christopher Wren, accomplished and 
talented (?) as he was, neither felt nor under 
stood the beauties uf pointed architecture; 
or, at all events, he allowed prejudice, (that 
spider of the mind, as it has been termed,) 
to intertere with his perception, and mie 
guide his opinions on that head; and, it is 
not to be wondered at therefore, when he ab 
tempted to design in the style, or even t 
transfer the forms to be found in our ancieat 
ecclesiastical buildings, that he generally 
failed in the details, In the instance before 
us, although perhaps one of the best of bis 
works in the pointed style, his want of atte» 
tion to example is every where visible: the 
mouldings in different parts of the tower be 
long rather to Italian than to puinted arch 
tecture; the clock case and portions srvund 
it, are entirely out of character; and the 
sunk panels introduced on the face of the 
pinnacles, which terminate the buttresses at 
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fhe angle of the tower, and serve as abut- 
gents for the flying arches supporting the 
gpive, are rather scratched than carved, and 
are therefore devoid of effect. The arches 
and spire themselves, so far as outline is 
qoncerned, are perhaps superior to their pro- 
at Newcastle ; but display either the 
same want of knowledge in re to detail, 
@ the same attachmeat to Italian forms, 
(which led him in all cazes to introduce them, 
however inharmoniously,)—as is apparent in 
al his works. Mr. John Carter, in one of a 
series of papers on “ Ayricultural Inno- 
” published in the “ Gentleman’s Ma- 
gezine,’’* says in his usual franchant man- 
ter, when comparing the two —— 
“ that the church of St. Nicholas” has, hke 
Gt. Dunstan’s, a tower, but so lofty and of 
sucha girth, that, to compare great things 
with small, our London piece of vanity is 
but a mole-hill to. the Newcastle “ Moun- 
fain, the pride’ and glory of the Northern 
Hemisphere ;” and gives a comparative ac- 
count of the two buildings. 

Notwithstanding this statement, we can- 
not refuse to our countryman great praise for 
the scientific skill displayed in its construc- 
tion. Wren himself appears, judging from 
some little incidents in his life, to have been 

i imen of his abilities, and 

it strenger than any other 

spire in London; for it is said, that being 
one morning informed that a dreadful hurri- 
ane in the night had damaged all the stee- 
ples in the metropolis, he immediately re- 
plied, “ not St. Dunstan’s, I am quite sure.” 

[No. 13 contains St. Dunstan’s in the 
West, and §t. Michael’s, Cornhill, with two 
se Our extracts include a merited tri- 
to the founder of the former church. } 


St. Duustan’s, Fleet Street. 
The principal entrance to the ch 





h is by 
a corridor extending from beneath the organ, 
to Fleet Street; the tower forming a porch 
or lobby. Over the door leading from the 
lobby into the corridor, is a plain circular 


tablet, supported by angels, on which are in- 
seribed the following in Tudor characters :— 
“The foundation-stone of this church was 
laid on the 27th day of July, 1831, and con- 
secrated to the worship of Almighty God on 
the 3ist day of January, 1833. John Shaw, 
Esq., architect ; who died July 30th, 1832, 
the 12th day after its external completion, 
th year of his age. To apn 
‘Mory this tablet is here placed by the inha- 
bitants of this parish.” 
The introduction of the lantern renders the 


iar style, and with much acerbity, they 

wantity of curious iuformatiun not else- 

i ble. —_ _ —_ to their situation 

Magazine wou of great service to the 
achitect and antiquary, 
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appearance of the upper part of the tower 
different from any thing that we have in 
the metropolis; although similar to several 
ancient buildings in different parts of Eng- 
land. Indeed it may not claim to be en- 
tirely singular, so far even as regards modern 
structures. St. George’s church at Rams- 
gate, built by H. E. Kendall, Esq., architect, 
in the year 1825, offers a lantern somewhat 
similar ; and it is not improbable, that the 
architect of St. Dunstan’s may have received 
the first idea of it from that building.¢ It 
has been urged, that the height of the lan- 
tern at St. Dunstan’s, as compared with the 
height of the tower, is too yreat; and if 
looked at on paper, or even if the building 
itself be viewed from a distance, this may 
appear to be the case. When seen, however, 
from its immediate neighbourhood, the lan- 
tera is necessarily so much foreshortened, 
that if it had possessed less height, it seems 
to us, the appearance from Fleet Street 
would have been injured, and we may not 
therefore quite agree with this objection. 
Romaine at St. Dunstan’s. 


It was in 1749, that he was appointed lec- 
turer of St. Dunstan’s, and it was there that 
he first excited that great degree of public 
attention which he ever after held. A divi- 
sien occurred between Mr. Romaine and the 
Rector of the church; and many impedi- 
ments being thrown iu his way by the latter, 
he often preached by the light of a single 
candle which he held in his hand. The 
crowds of persons, however, who flocked to 
hear him, were so great, as to cause distur- 
bances in the street; and Malcolm states, 
that during this period, the pew-opener's 
place was worth 50/. per annum. He was 
the author of many es treatises ; 
particularly of three, entitled, “‘ The Life, 
Watk, and Triumph of Faith ;” which rank 
to this day among the standard works of 
that class. 


Che Public Journals. 


BALL AT DEVONSHIRE HOUSE. 
(Traaslated from the German of Dr. Wagen, Director 
of the Picture Gallery in Berin.) 

I uzrra at half-past eleven o’clock to 
go toa ball at the Duke of Devonshire’s, for 
which I had received acard. The line of 

carriages was 80 long, that a full hour ela 
before I was able to gain admission. 
house was splendidly lighted up, and as I 
approached I was greeted with ravishing 
strains of music. The first apartments were 
so thronged with the beau monde, that 1 had 
some difficulty in making my way through 
them. 

The duke conversed with me a short time 
in the most friendly manner, and gave me 

+ Boston Tower, Lineolnshire, and a tower at 
York, are their prototypes, 
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an invitation to a breakfast at his villa at Chis- 
wick, for the 13th. 

The quantity of light almost equalling 
that of day, and the splendour of the decora- 
tions, were worthy of the guests assembled. 
One small room, whose walls were covered 
with rose-coloured drapery and looking-glass, 
and ia the midst of which were placed a 
number of exquisite flowers, filling the air 
with their fragrance, and delighting the eye 
by their gay variety of hue, was particularly 
admired. Its charm was cumpleted by the 
slender, sylph-like forms of the young En- 
giishwomen of the higher classes whom this 
fashionable ball had attracted in unusual 
numbers. 

Although myself no artist, my long-conti- 
pued familiarity with their works has accus- 
tomed me to view all objects with an artist’s 
eye; and a more glorious opportunity for con- 
templations of this description than this ball 
afforded could hardly have been found. I 
was able to yield myself up to them with less 
interruption, as there were but few in this 
vast assemblage to whom I was personally 
known. I remarked many specimens of dis- 
tinguished beauty in both sexes—many a 
living Vandyke, with those delicate regular 
features, clear, warm, trausparent complexion, 
and fair hair, which he caught so incompa- 
rably well. 


Still more striking and piquant were many 
faces of quite southern character, with black 


hair and strongly-marked brows. These may 
perhaps be the descendants of the ancient 
Britons, for the invading Saxon and Norman 
races were fair. There was one girl whose 
exquisitely graceful head. would have enrap- 
tured Guido, and one young man who ap- 
peared to me almost a perfect model of sym- 
metry and beauty; the dark, deep-set, 
dreaming eyes, the beautifully cut mouth, 
where a touch of refined sensuality, mingled 
with a slight expression of melancholy, would 
have afforded to a Grecian artist the most 
admirable model for a youthful Bacehus. 

As he was very young, and evidently still 
new to these circles, there was as yet no trace 
of that self-sufficient consciousness of beauty 
which so powerfully diminishes its impres- 
sion. Hix countenance received a new charm 
when his glances rested for a long time, with 
evident pleasure on a lovely blonde, whose 
brilliant eyes shone with all the radiant light 
of youth and joy. 

Perhaps you may feel some curiosity to 

the names of some of these beauties ; 
but, for my pa:t, I should as soon have 
thought of asking the Latin names of the 
flowers in a garden. I was too happy in the 
contemplation of these fairest of the human 
flowers that bloom upon God’s earth; and 
these blossoms are unquestionably found in 
greater perfection in England than in any 
other country. The cause of superiority is 


sufficiently obvious. Jn no other country 
the physical education of children from 
birth conducted in so rational a manner, ang 
no where have I seen so many children bloom, ” 
ing in all the luxuriance of perfect health 
The greatest regularity in their mode of li 
the most simple, yet nourishing diet, andg 
constant exercise in the open air, are the 
chief points; and the attention to these jy 
unremitting during the whole period of chil 
hood and youth. One great advantage en 
joyed by children in England above those of 
any other northern country is, that they an 
not kept half the year in overheated 
for the open fires are not liable to the same 
objections. The close heat of a stove is 
to puff up and bloat the skin of the fac: 
whereas here, as in Italy, the forms are mom 
decided, without being less delicete. To all 
this may be added, that in the better classes 
there is no fatiguing employment and seldom 
any disturbing care to interrupt the t 
developement of beauty, or shorten its dum 
tion. The same plants, under the tendene 
of a careful gardener, placed in a richi soil, 
and exposed to all the most beneficent infu 
ences of sun and rain, flourish better than 
when sometimes exposed to the noontide 
glare, and sometimes beaten by the fury of 
the storm: the same remark applies to the 
delicate blossoms of human beauty. 1 
It is a very remarkable fact, that in parts 
cular families the old type of a certain che 
racter of beauty has maintained itself t 
a long series of family portraits, whilst at 
same time the greater freedom of the English 
nobility in the choice of their wives prevents 
it from degenerating into caricature and dé 
formity, as is so often seen in other countries 
You will easily imagine that there was 20 
want of costly and elegant toilettes; and! 
could only regret that I had not your femi- 
nine* knowledge of the subject, that I might 
describe them like a true connoisseur. I ath 
afraid also 1 should scarcely do justice in 
detail to the costly display at the two b 
at one of which was the greatest variety 
refreshments, while at the other a hot souper 
was served by a numerous and splendid trai 
of attendants. The whole fete proved that 
the Duke of Devonshire has not undeservedly 
attained his high reputation among the ne 
bility of England for fashion and hospitality. 
The exterior of Devonshire House is unpre 
tending ; but it contains extraordinary tree 
sures of art and literature. Besides a very 
rich collection of pictures, I saw in one of 
the sitting-rooms a glass case containing ® 
remarkably fine collection of cut stones 
medals, five hundred and sixty-four in p 
ber. My greatest treat, however, was t “4 
sight of the renowned “ Libro di Verita; 
which the duke was kind enough to place ia 


* The letters from which these extracts are takes 
are addressed by the author to his wife. 
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jpyhands and allow me to contemplate at my 
wre. It was thus Claude Lorraine deno- 
inated a book in which he had made draw- 
of all the pictures he had ever executed. 
even in his own day his works had ob- 
tained a great reputation, it was found that 
many inferior artists had painted pictures in 
his style, and sold them as genuine Claudes: 
# that it was found necessary to prove the 
gathenticity of his paintings by a reference to 
his “ Book of ‘T'ruth.” The drawings are in 
gumber about two hundred, and upon the 
pack of the first is a paper pasted, with the 
fulowing words in Claude’s own handwriting. 
1 preserve his own orthography. 

% Audi 10 dagosto 1677. Ce livre eat 
tien a mo: je faict durant ma vie. Clau- 
die Gilee Dit i praia A Roma ce 23. 
os. 1680.’ 

When Claude wrote the last date he was 
feventy-eight years old, and he died two years 
afterwards. On the back of every drawing is 
the number, with his monogram, the place 
for which the picture was painted, and usually 
the n by whom it was ordered, and the 
year; but the “Claudio fecit” is never wanting. 
According to his will, this book was to re- 
main always the property of his own family; 
and it was so faithfully kept by his imme- 
diate descendants, that all the efforts of the 
Gazlinal d’Estrées, the French ambassador at 
Rome, to procure it were in vain. His later 
posterity had so entirely lost all traces of this 
pious reverence for it, that they sold it for the 
trivial price of two hundred scudi to a French 

t, who again sold it in Holland, 
whence it came into the possession of the 
Dukes of Devonshire, who have preserved it 
with due honours. The well-known copies 
“dy Barlow, in the work of Boydell, give but 
&very vague and monotonous representation 
of these splendid drawings. 

The delicacy, ease, and masterly handling 
‘of all, from the slightest sketches to those 
thost carefully finished, exceed all description: 
the latter produce, indeed, all the effect of 
fiished pictures. With the simple material 
‘of a pen, and tints of Indian ink, sepia, or 

istre, with some white to bring out the 
lights, every characteristic of sunshine or 
shade, or the “ incense-breathing morn,’ is 
Perfectly expressed. Most happily has he 
employed for this purpose, the blue tinge of 
the paper and the warm sapia for the glow of 
@ening. Some are only drawn with a pen, 
@ the principal forms are slightly sketched in 
sncil, with the great masses of light broadly 
in with white: the imagination easily 

fills up the rest. 

In one case which the duke opened, I saw 
Magner containing engravings of 

ton and other scarce masters; but 

_ ‘Mach as I was tempted to look at them, 1 
“Wesisted it, on the principle I laid down for 
Myself on coming to England, to waste no 
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part of my limited time in seeing what I 
could see on the Continent. 

The duke is deeply versed in the old dra- 
matic literature of England; he showed me 
some volumes of his collection of old plays, 
which is the richest in the world, and is every 
year increasing. He is just printing a new 
catalogue. How earnestly did I wish that 
Tieck were with me to revel in these trea> 
sures ! 





The Gatherer. 


“ Novel Travelling Carriage —A carriage 
has just been built for George Newman, Esq.; 
of Bedford-place, Kensington, which, for ele- 
gance and comfort in travelling, surpasses 
everything we have ever seen. It is divided 
into two compartments, one being used as an 
ante waiting-room, and the other as a draw- 
ing-room or bed-room, with every comfort, 
convenience, and elegance that could be de- 
sired. The ante-room contains a table, 
drawers, and culinary utensils ; the drawing- 
room, reclining sofas, sofa-bedsteads, six 
chairs, table, cupboards, &c., and a splendid 
chandelier of nine lights in the middle. A 
stove and fuel for warming are also taken. 
The length of the carriage is 25 feet, and 
the breadth nine, height of the body nine, 
and length of drawing-room twenty. The 
whole weighs two tons and a half.” 

Every encouragement should be given to 
such an improvement upon the littie band- 
boxes in which we are at present wafted 
from Thebes to Athens. If carriages could 
really be made into a suite of apartments, 
with accommodation for a servant or two, 
what an agreeable mode of life! How much 
cheaper a carriage than a house! How con- 
venient for a change of air! What a luxury 
to have no next-door neighbour. “ All the 
world before us where to choose our place of 
rest.” If the invention become sufficiently 
popular, there will be regular places esta- 
blished throughout the country, for carriages 
to.draw up into streets and squares. There 
will be a Brighton for britschkas; and a 
Cheltenham for dowager chariots, and family 
coaches. You will send to engage standing- 
room for a month, or two at the Lakes, as 
you now send to engage a lodging-house ; 
tradesmen will come down in vans; societ 
will be revolutionized. Who would have a 
atationary residence, when he can have one 
for less cost, transportable whenever the hu- 
mour seizes him? To be sure it will operate 
against marriage,—it will be so serious # con- 
sideration where to put the nursery. But 
pethaps the children might follow in a 
wagon — Master Charles’s wain! Coach- 
makers will flourish, and architects starve. 
Mr. Newman, of Bedford-place, Kensington, 
is the man of the movement. — Monthly 
Chronicle, No. 1. 
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acity of Animals.—A late number of 
the Bibliotheque Universelile contains some 
remarkable and well-ascertained instances of 
animal sagacity, from which we select the 
following :—A person lodging in one of the 
fauxbourgs observed daily, for several weeks, 
six dogs, who used to come regularly at the 
same hour, and assemble in an adjacent mea- 
dow, where they sported and amused them- 
selves. The motive of their assembly was as 
obviously the purpose of sport as that of per- 
sons who go to a ball or to a spectacle, at an 
appointed hour.—An attempt was made to 
teach a dog to mount a ladder; but the ani- 
mal was soon fatigued with the exercise, and 
escaped. But the next day he was seen to 
return to the ladder alone, and voluntarily 
endeavour to succeed in mounting it, as if 
the motive of ambition impelled him to re- 
new the attempt—A milkman, who used to 
go before the break of day, in winter, to fetch 
milk from a farmer who supplied him, had a 
dog whom he employed to his lantern. 
On morning this ime was aceideatall locked 
up at the time his master departed. The 
moment he was liberated, however, he ful- 
lowed him ; and, when he overtook him, find-. 
ing that his master had not the lantern, im- 
mediately returned home; and seizing the 


lantern, followed his master with it—A tame | 


pigeon, which had been domesticated in a 
kitchen, happened to see a fowl killed; on 
witnessing this, the bird immediately took 
flight, and never returned to the kitchen.— 
Monthly Chronicle, No. 1. 


Wallenstein and Wellington.—The va- 
riety of the topics embraced in Wallenstein’s 
letters; and the strange activity of the zrasp 
which seizes ‘them, might almost justify us 
in comparing his mind to the trunk of the 
elephant, to which the invention of Watt has 
been likened in Lord Jeffrey’s eloquent eloge 
of our mechanician. The rapid repe- 
tition of his orders, the foreign words, and 
especially the favourite Feria, which he 
presses into his service, evince the fierce im- 
patience with which he darted to his ends in 
civil affairs asin battle. We remember hear- 
ing with astonishment, long ago, from a 
member of the legal profession in Ireland, 
that he received the heads of the Dublin 
Police Bill from the then Irish secretary, Sir 
A. Wellesley, drawn up by him when tossing 
off the mouth of the Mondego, with Junot 
waiting for him on the shore. The volumes 
of Gurwood have now revealed a thousand 
traits not less wonderful of that illustrious 
mind’s versatility ; but even Wellington 
could ly surpass, in that respect, the 
Friedlander, who from the head-quarters of 
60,000 men could dictate the medical treat- 
ment of his poultry-yard.— Quarterly Re- 


view. 
The Duke of Wellington has lived to read, 
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digest, and enjoy the best record of hig ow, 
achievements, one which we prophecy, less gg 
our own, perhaps, partial authority, thang 
that of the wisest and most eminent of by 
fervent political opponents, will live whex wy 
with its author are dust—a source of wontey, 
and praise, and admiration to late, very late, 
generations.—Jbid. 
Pearls.—The most remarkable pearls 
modern times are, one which was in th 
possession of Philip 1I., in 1574, as lagem 
a pigeon’s egg; one mentioned by Taverig 
in the hands of the Emperor of Persig 
1633, and which was purchased of an Aj 
for the extraordinary sum of 110,400/.; am 
that of the Kmperor Rudolph, mentioned .by 
Boetius, called La Peregrina, of he ae 
of a pear, weighi pat carats. u 
in common with all jewels, they are sold & 
the carat. In Asia, the, weight differs 
different states. At Bombay and 
pearls are valued by two kinds of 
real and nominal; by the former 
weighed, by the latter sold. In the 
country, pearls of a white water” are 
ht after, but the Indians and. 
prefer those of a *‘ yellow water.”— 
of Popular Science. BS 
Mother-of-Pearl. — The importation: 
bth scape = v0 shells in England, in: 18%, 
amounted to seven hundred twenty-one th 
sand five hundred and twenty-seven 
weight.— bid. via 
The Pine-Apple Plant.—This plant, wi 
has hitherto been valued solely as mini 
‘to the !uxuries of the table, has lately b 
new interest attached to it from the 
of a fibre contained in its leaves, 
such valuable properties, that it will, ins 
probability, soon a new and i 
article of commerce.— did. 
Fineness of Sitk.—Silk is a continua 
fibre, often extending, without int 
to the length of 1,000 feet; viewed 
“ microsco ae found ee 
cylindrical, beautifully smooth, glossy am 
transparent. The best kind of prepared 
varies from 1°1700th to 1-2000th part of as 
inch in diameter.— Ibid. 


A warm Wish—A celebrated sensit 
once said, “he en on to see the'day wheal 
the negroes in the West Indies would a 
ably enjoy their own firesides.” “ Talk of & 
people enjoying their firesides in a climate 
when, in January, the mercury stands at 
in the shade! there is fever in the vey 
thought.”— Warner Arundell. 
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